WHITE  ROSE  OR  WHITE  HORSE?
as to the respective merits of the rival candidates for the
throne. The latest biographer of George I describes
him as "a man of singularly unattractive manners and
unamiable disposition", and continues:
"The treatment he accorded his mother, the unre-
lenting cruelty he displayed to his most unfortunate
and ill-starred wife, his unworthy and undignified
conduct toward his only son, leave a stain on his
memory no attempts of laudatory biographers can
efface, no consideration of political difficulties can
minimize."1
His mother confessed that at the age of seventeen he had
seduced a member of her household, while he treated
his young wife with the extreme of brutality both before
and after his separation from her. The nature of a man
can often be gauged by the women he keeps, and George's
mistresses wene both ugly and unpleasant. If he was
not the worst of English monarchs, he was personally
the most unattractive, though his successor ran him
close in that respect. Even the Whigs made no pretence
of liking him, though it was to their interest to keep him
on the throne. James III, on the contrary, was above all
else a great gentleman. He did not possess the initiative
of his son, or the good-humoured cynicism of his uncle,
but there runs through all his enormous correspondence a
devotion to duty which was lacking in the Guelphs until
Victoria, with the exception of George III. No Han-
overian, moreover, would have compensated out of his
own pocket the poor Scottish villagers whose homes had
been burnt to cover the Royal retreat from Perth in 1716.
Until recently the character of "Old Mr. Misfortunate"
1 Imbert-Teny, Sir H. M., Bt.:  A Constitutional King:  George /, p. 384.
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